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esopotamian civilization began in the fifth mil- 

Iennium B.c. and ended a little before the Christian 
era, Within the course of its development, the Sumerian 
period was undoubtedly that which exercised the greatest 
influence, not only in its own region but over all mankind. 
It is in the low lying country between the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, extending to the Persian Gulf, that we 
must seek the land of Sumer—a magic name still redolent 
of mystery. 

It was only in 1877 that Sarzec unearthed among 
his archaeological discoveries at Tello the first 
statues belonging to a completely unknown people. To 
begin with, they were termed ‘Chaldean’, which is a 
manifest error; however, one cannot blame the specialists 
of the period who found themselves faced with a new 
Janguage which they were unable to place exactly among 
any of the linguistic families then known. It is easy to 
smile now at the first tentative translations of the ex- 
humed texts. Epigraphists were passionately at variance; 
on the one hand there were those who would not concede 
that it was not a Semitic Babylonian people who were 
the inventors of writing, literature, science and the arts, 
while others insisted, on the contrary, that the real 
creators were actually people of another race, in fact 
Sumerians who had arrived at some indeterminate date 
in the country of the two rivers. 

As soon as one tries to probe deeper into the question, 
one becomes involved in vague generalities. Where did 
the Sumerians come from? Doubtless from the East, but 


where do the frontiers of the East end? In Iran, Af- 
ghanistan, or even further afield, in the steppes of Central 
Asia? This is a question which still remains unanswered 
today. What was the date of their migration? We are 
faced with further problems and doubts. Was it at the 
beginning of the fourth millennium (in the time of Obeid), 
or in the middle or end of this same millennium (the 
periods of Uruk or Jemdet Nasr)? Each of these dates 
has its supporters, each has its own arguments, but none 
has been so absolutely conclusive as to carry complete 
conviction. However, what has emerged beyond doubt is 
that the Sumerians were not an autochthonous people 
and were not the first inhabitants of Mesopotamia. 
Doubtless it was in the fourth millennium (one cannot say 
more) that this mass movement took place, but it is still 
not known whether their migration was made by a land 
route or whether they came by sea to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. Who knows, perhaps, if the Bible in the 
eleventh chapter of the Book of Genesis, Verse 2, has not 
retained the vestiges of a solidly based tradition. Here 
we read: “And it came to pass, as they [the families of 
the sons of Noah] journeyed from the East, that they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar and they dwelt 
there.” The land of Shinar is evidently Babylonia, because 
coupled with this appellation, the name Shanhar has been 
found in cuneiform texts which leaves no doubt whatsoever 
of its geographic position. Thus the Bible text implies 
without doubt that there occurred at one time a migratory 
movement, the point of departure of which was in the 
East and which ended in Mesopotamia. We have no 
hesitation in identifying the ‘families of the sons of 
Noah’ with the historical Sumerians. 

These newcomers did not find an empty land to welcome 
them, Already there was a population which had suc- 
ceeded in creating conditions of normal life in a country 
where the marshes had silted up little by little, thanks 
to the alluvial deposits brought down each year on the 
flood tides in the spring of the two great rivers, Tigris 
and Euphrates—floods which were as richly fertile in 
their effect as they could be devastating. How can one 


forget the Bible story of the Flood, of which there are 
the most impressive parallels in cuneiform writings, both 
Sumerian and Akkadian? The merits of these brave, 
agricultural, ‘autochthonous’ peoples, who were already 
lovers of fine objects, are not to be despised. Their 
pottery from earliest times was ornamented with painted 
designs, inspired by geometric patterns; only rarely by 
animal life. But at the same time, together with utensils 
used in daily life, we find the first terra-cotta figurines, 
evidenee of the earliest beliefs and fear of ancestors— 
strange creatures, usually female, with serpentine heads 
surmounted by bonnets of bitumen, and bodies studded 
with lozenge-shaped lumps of clay. These are the proto- 
types of mother goddesses, sometimes holding a child 
at the breast. There is one exception, diseovered at 
Eridu—a nude man with elongated eyes and a high 
bonnet, and with strange blobs of earth studded on his 
shoulders and chest (Plate 1). Divinities or demons, what 
is the significance of these mysterious representations 
which plunge us in a world surrounded by magic on all 
sides? Certainly, one can already speak of civilization, 
as well as of art, but there is one essential factor which 
is lacking: the art of writing. It was the Sumerians who 
were to be the inventors of epigraphy. Mesopotamia was 
to gather from these people an extraordinary cultural 
impetus which was to have the most brilliant consequences. 
From this moment—the end of the fourth and beginning 
of the third millennium—we witness the most spectacular 
creations in all fields of art as well as in different mani- 
festations of man’s existence. The whole of life was 
influenced by this great change, 

Sumerian civilization developed during one and a half 
millennia within relatively restricted confines, but its 
influence far exceeded the limits of lower Mesopotamia. 
One finds examples of Sumerian influence far north of 
Baghdad, on the middle Euphrates, as at Mari, in the 
upper Djezireh at Chuera, on the upper Tigris and as far 
as Assur. In this latter case, the character of Sumerian 
art is modified by the presence of a ruling Semitic people. 
Later we will see what were the results and what con- 


clusions must be drawn from this mixture of peoples. 
This phase of history coincides with the first historic 
dynasties, to which ancient historians ascribe the great 
deeds of old, which for many years were considered 
legendary, but which recent archaeological studies have 
on the contrary proved to be true. 

This phase was to give place to another, known as the 
Amorite period, which was the work of Semitic people 
of the first Babylonian dynasty (1895-1595 B.c.), of whose 
rulers Hammurabi (1792-1750 B.c.) was the most illustrious. 
But, for a millennium and a half it was the Sumerians 
who exercised political supremacy and total control of 
the Mesopotamian region, There was a serious eclipse 
of some three centuries, between 2400 and 2100 Bc., due 
to the arrival of a Semitic dynasty founded by the 
celebrated Sargon of Agade. Because of this it is 
customary to distinguish between Sumerians (between 
3200 and 2500 B.c.) and Neo-Sumerians (between 2200 and 
1950 B.c.), for after Agade there occurred the Guti invasion 
which lasted about a century. Yet Sumerian art is very 
much in evidence during the whole of the third millen- 
nium, for although the Agadean period marked a political 
break, it in no way led to any hiatus in the field of art. 
Despite certain formal modifications, the influence of the 
art of Sumer is always predominant. 

As we have mentioned, it is certainly to the Sumerians 
that we owe the discovery of writing. The invention must 
have occurred about the year 3000, perhaps a little earlier 
rather than later. A system of signs was certainly not 
defined or adopted all at once. At Uruk some 900 signs 
were first used. At Jemdet Nasr, after simplification, 
there remain no more than 400. The initial inspiration 
for this form of writing was pictographic, that is to say 
representations of the visible world: man and his dwell- 
ings, different species of animals and plants, tools and 
arms. However it was found necessary to simplify the 
signs even further and from pictography we pass to 
linear and finally to cuneiform writing (from the Latin 
cunetus), so called after the signs in the form of the 
coigns (or wedges) stamped on the soft clay of tablets. 


With the art of writing, now that it was possible to put 
on a tablet of clay or on the face of a rock the names 
of kings, cities and gods, history was established, It 
became possible not only to give lists of dynasties but 
of towns as well. The names of the great Sumerian capital 
cities were preserved for posterity: Nippur, the sacred 
city; Uruk, rendered famous by Gilgamesh; Ur and Nannar, 
its moon god; Eridu, the cradle of Enki, the god of 
waters; Lagash, which produced a whole line of rulers 
from Ur-Nanshe to the incomparable Urukagina. 

The excavation of these sites proves prima facie that 
the Sumerians were exceptional builders. Huge piles of 
bricks confront us, the remains of temples built on lofty 
terraces, which iater we find developed into the gigantic 
ziggurats of the neo-Sumerian period, the exact signifi- 
cance of which, so long incomprehensible, is now clear. 

In addition to this particular religious architecture, 
there were many complementary buildings. Everywhere 
there were dozens and dozens of shrines consecrated to 
the divinities of a prolific polytheistic religion. We also 
find hundreds of monuments devoted to ex-voto offerings 
—statues and statuettes of male and female worshippers; 
reliefs decorated with religious scenes; ritual utensils 
made of stone or metal; decorative mosaic panels com- 
posed of mother-of-pearl. All Sumerian art is imbued 
with an extraordinary power and depth of feeling which 
is immediately reminiscent of the art of the Ancient 
Egyptian Empire. Throughout the world today museums 
are filled with these treasures, but such is their overall 
intrinsic quality that it is difficult to know which to 
admire the most. 

If one was obliged to choose from among al] these 
masterpieces, doubtless pride of place would be given to 
the “Warka Female Head” (Plate 2). Despite mutilation, 
with eyes no longer encrusted with gems and a broken 
nose, this mysterious, impenetrable face still remains the 
perfect synthesis of ‘eternal Woman’. Wife, queen, 
priestess—she might well be any of these, She is truly 
Eve, a Mesopotamian Eve, with lips closed but seeming 
to express a melancholy disenchantment, a certain disdain 
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Worshipper. Detail. Total height: 36.5 cm, Gypsum. From Khafaje. 
Baghdad Museum. 
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towards life—life which is never really fulfilled, since pain 
and sadness far exceed the satisfaction and joy experienced 
by man. Such is the message conveyed by the Woman 
of Warka, which ranks among the greatest sculptures of 
all time and whose unknown author is worthy of place 
beside Michelangelo. 

Not all of the religious sculpture attains such fullness 
of expression. A large number of works were mass pro- 
duced by workshops catering for the limited pockets of 
their customers. These devout purchasers, having come 
on pilgrimage, were anxious to place a statuette at the 
feet of a divinity in the cella of temples, so that their 
presence there should be perpetuated and their prayers 
consequently prolonged. One can well imagine the crowds 
of picus pilgrims on their way to the sanctuary, halting, 
before crossing the threshold, to purchase the mass 
produced statuettes from neighbouring stalls. Most of 
these carvings are made from common gypsum; male 
figures for men, female for women, The majority are 
represented standing, only a few seated, but nearly all 
with hands joined in the gesture always associated with 
prayer. Their eyes, encrusted with lapis lazuli, are open 
wide to mystery and fixed in silent supplication, awaiting 
an answer to their prayers (Plates 3 to 8). 

It was necessary to cater for every purse, and the 
quality of these statuettes varies greatly. The faces are 
often unidentifiable, but sometimes short inscriptions 
allow one to identify an individual because the names of 
the donor and the god to whom the offering is dedicated 
have been added. There still remains some doubt to the 
validity of this theory, because it must be recognized 
that the devotees of a particular god might well have 
made their purchase from a collection of such statuettes 
in advance, and then requested that some inscription 
should be added to make the object a more personal 
offering. But we do find cases of actual portraits. That 
this has been contested by some authorities is something 
of which we are well aware; however, a number of 
discoveries made at Mari force us to the definite con- 
clusion that several statues represent the likenesses of 
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living people. How, for example, can one deny this when 
faced with the statues of the kings Lamgi-Mari (Plates 4 
and 5) and Iku-Shamagan, or of Ur-Nanshe, the “Great 
Singer”, or Idi-Narum, the “Miller” (Plate 6)? Or, above 
all, in the case of the statuette of Ebih-il, the steward, 
with his nude torso and Jeather kilt? His hands are 
joined in prayer and his sparkling eyes light up the smile 
of a contented man. Whether it is because he is happy 
with his lot or satisfied to find himself in the presence 
of his god, it is difficult to decide, but of one thing we 
can be certain. Here is a real person—we would like 
to say an historic person—standing before us, happy to 
be admired. 

Mari provides us with the finest examples of Sumerian 
art tempered by a humanizing Semitic influence. The 
Semites adopted and imitated the techniques of their 
southern neighbours but Sumerian art is stamped with 
an essential rigidity and severity. The more sensitive 
Mariots, in their borrowings, softened this rigidity and 
severity and added to their statues that smiling counte- 
nance peculiar to their art, a smile which is both 
seductive and charming. These same nuances, this same 
sweet expression, can also be observed on the faces of 
the statuettes of men and women found on some Sites in 
the Diyala, close to present day Baghdad. Although not 
possessing quite the same smile as that of the Mariots, 
the expression of these figurines is nevertheless genial] 
and contented (Plate 9). 

From this same district of the Diyala, the sculptural 
group discovered at Tel Asmar must be regarded as a 
distinctive work belonging to quite a different school. 
The figures—predominantly male—all have an_hieratic 
formal appearance. Here we no longer find a representa- 
tion of the joy of life, but the awe, if not fear, of men 
confronted by what one might call the ‘numinous’, that 
is to say the terrible manifestation of divine power, In 
particular, two of the worshippers are represented with 
enormous eyes and disproportionate pupils, something 
which certainly cannot be attributed to any clumsiness 
on the part of the sculptor; quite the contrary, it re 
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presents the anguish of faithful worshippers in the 
presence of the ‘ineffable’ (Plates 10 to 12). 

The Asmar statues are of quite a different style, whose 
characteristics can be found again far to the north at 
Chuera, not far from the Turkish border, Are these 
sculptures imported from the Diyala or were they made 
by sculptors brought into the province? It is not easy 
to decide. The same uncertainty exists over certain more 
clumsily executed statues; it is difficult to know whether 
the clumsiness is deliberate or whether it is the result 
of the work of a less gifted workshop. Here again 
opinion is very divided. 

The wealth and variety of sculptures in the round must 
not blind us to the fact that the Sumerians were also 
masters of bas-relief, although of course these are fewer 
in number. As with the statues in the round, the quality 
of the reliefs varies, but the severity and sense of order 
which is always apparent in these carvings is very 
characteristie of the Sumerians. In this respect, we have 
particularly in mind the slabs of stone discovered at 
Tello, the ancient Lagash. These reliefs are primarily 
consecrated to the acts of King Ur-Nanshe (formerly read 
as Ur-Nina) who is always shown accompanied by members 
of his family, while he either lays the first brick of a 
building or celebrates the foundation of a sacred edifice 
by pouring a libation. From Tello also comes the grandest 
monument of all, commemorating the victory of Lagash 
over the neighbouring city of Umma. This monument 
consists of two panels carved on the obverse and reverse 
of the same block. On one side are shown the historical 
events: the battles in which King Eannatum leads his 
soldiers, the funeral ceremony in honour of the dead and 
the counting of the prisoners. On the other face is 
depicted the religious aspect of this victorious war and 
the conclusive intervention of the god Ningirsu, smiting 
the vanquished who are caught up in a net. This stele, 
known as “the Vultures” from the birds of prey shown 
picking at the corpses of the enemy, is a masterpiece of 
its kind which dominates all others by the power of its 
expression. It also impresses one by its size (almost six 
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feet in height); though actual size in no way detracts 
from the small panels discovered, for example, at Ur and 
Khafaje (depicting religious ceremonies of the ‘New 
Year’) or at Nippur (libation poured out before Enlil), 
or again at Tello (libation to Ninhursag, the priest Dudu 
officiating in the service of Ningirsu) and finally, since 
we must limit this list, the mythological relief found at 
Obeid showing a lion-headed eagle tearing at the croup 
of a man-headed bull. 

The skill in working in stone, both statues and reliefs, 
was also employed in the ornamentation of sacred ves- 
sels, for besides metal and earthenware, these were also 
sometimes fashioned from stone. Before 3000 3B.c., during 
the ‘Jemdet Nasr’ phase of civilization, when the Su- 
merians had certainly already been living in Mesopotamia 
for two or three centuries, there were already ritual 
utensils in use, with original decoration: beakers used 
for libations, ornamented in high relief, depicting lions 
and bulls (Plate 14); cups, on the outsides of which are 
raised .reliefs showing a procession of bulls and heavy 
ears of corn, obviously evocations on the themes of 
fecundity and fertility (Plate 15). This same preoccupation 
with fecundity and fertility is evident on the great Warka 
vase on which, in superimposed bands (another example 
of the Sumerians’ attention to orderly design and clarity 
in the rendering of facts, if not also of ideas), are depicted 
offerings at the shrine of Inanna. A priestess (or goddess) 
emerging from the temple, greets a procession Jed by a 
priest (or king), The members of the procession, men in 
ritual nudity, carry vessels and baskets; on a lower band, 
animals advance in procession, and finally there are 
representations of corn planted on the banks of rivers 
which assured life to a country which without water is 
nothing but desert. This symbolic ornamentation is a 
reminder not only that earthly existence is inevitably 
governed by powers of good, but that man is engaged 
in a perpetual struggle against the forces of evil. Some 
of these are represented by wild beasts and birds of 
prey, rendered naturalistically, while others are the pro- 
ducts of the decorators’ imagination. But these artists 
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were not given an entirely free hand, since they were 
obliged to submit to the directions of priests and 
theologians. 

As already mentioned, apart from stone, metal was also 
used, both brass and bronze. In the third millennium, 
the process of casting by the technique of cire perdue was 
already known. If the Mesopotamian soil was not so 
deleterious to the preservation of metals, there is no 
doubt that a far greater number of metal objects would 
have been discovered. Enough, however, have been 
found to obtain a sufficient idea of the skill and originality 
of these bronze workers. There is the chariot harnessed 
to four wild asses discovered at Tel Agrab (Plate 16); 
the nude worshippers standing on a four-legged plinth 
from Khafaje; the head of a goat from Shuruppak; a 
bull from Tello; the wrestlers from Khafaje; the bulls 
from Obeid; the naked goddess from the ‘treasure’ of Ur, 
discovered at Mari, and many other examples which 
deserve to be included in this inventory of antique metal- 
lurgy. However, nothing can compare with the sump- 
tuousness of the objects from the tombs of Ur. Glinting 
gold, electrum and silver; the vase of Shubad; the helmet 
of Meskalamdug (Plate 19); the bulls decorating the harp 
cases (Plate 18); the bridle bits of funeral chariots; rams 
made of gold and lapis lazuli; a dagger with a sheath 
decorated with cloisonné; jewelry; diadems—everything a 
woman could hope to conquer and hold. Across the 
millennia, woman has never changed. 

How can one describe these objects as ‘minor art’ when 
they constitute one of the most remarkable achievements 
of man, a form of art in which the Sumerians remain 
unequalled? The craftsmanship is perfect, employing a 
combination of all materials; nothing is copied, every- 
thing is original and always surprising, and always 
astonishingly successful. 

What can we say now of the engravings on the 
thousands of cylinders, like little rolling pins, ornamented 
with scenes cut in stone which, when rolled on the soft 
clay of tablets, produced an authentic reproduction in 
relief? These cylinders are engraved with a variety of 
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themes which are not always easy to interpret and whose 
meaning is often vague because here and there one 
comes up against an hermetic language made up of 
symbols which can only be read with difficulty and the 
significance of which cannot usually be understood, 

After the cylinders we come to mother-of-pearl mosaic 
panels, in which the Sumerians display all their taste 
for polychrome, The most celebrated example is certainly 
that known as the “Standard of Ur"—no doubt an incor- 
rect name, but one which has become so hallowed by 
tradition that we willingly continue to use it. In fact it 
is not a standard at all, but an object in the shape of a 
lectern composed of two ornamented panels depicting 
contrasting scenes. On one side there is a scene of war, 
on the other of peace. Here we see the preparations for 
a banquet and the actual feast itself, the reward for the 
victorious warriors; on the other panel are depicted war 
chariots following captives led before the king. It is, as 
we have said, a polychrome composition. The figures and 
animals are cut out of white Shell; the background is 
made up of thin layers of lapis lazuli; the borders are 
composed of alignments of small mother-of-pearl plaques 
surrounding lapis lazuli or rose-coloured stone lozenges. 
All is held together and mounted on a black bituminous 
background; in short there are four colours employed 
(black, white, red and blue) harmoniously combined and 
making two real pictures, each of which occupies one of 
three bands, typical of the Sumerians’ clarity of expres- 
sion and orderly presentation. 

Although Ur has provided us with the most complete 
examples of these compositions, other Mesopotamian 
workshops produced similar works. Kish possessed some, 
but Mari (see Plates 20 to 22) was particularly rich in 
panels attached to the walls of the temples of Ishtar, 
Ishtarat, Ninhursag and Shamash as well as in palaces, 
such as the royal residence dating from the third mil- 
lennium which is now in course of excavation. The 
subjects depicted are similar to those found in lower 
Mesopotamia, that is to say scenes of war—naturally 
always a victorious war. Only the antagonists differ. 
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At Mari, a Semitic city, the vanquished are the Sumerians, 
while naturally at Ur it is the Sumerians who are the 
victors. But it was not only war that inspired these 
miniaturists. Sometimes we find peaceful scenes: a pro- 
cession of priestesses or worshippers; a scene of spinning 
with a distaff; fishermen, and a vast number of 
other fragments. They shed a vivid light on the workaday 
life of this Mesopotamian population consisting of two 
peoples co-existing side by side if not actually cohabiting, 
but among whom the Sumerian influence was always 
predominant. What would have happened if their lives 
had continued without the slock of the ‘Agadean’ inter- 
vention? Would the evolution of art have followed the 
normal course, passing naturally from the archaic to the 
classic phase? It is very probable that this would have 
been the case, because the Agadean period was too brief 
to produce any great repercussions, 

Around 2400 B.c. a Semitic dynasty founded by Sargon 
brought Sumerian hegemony to an end and assumed 
control of all Mesopotamia. This new regime, if one is 
to believe the records (and there is no reason to doubt 
them), lasted for no more than two centuries, too short 
a period for all cultural standards to be upset, but long 
enough to direct art towards a more human approach. 
The middle Euphrates, with its Semitic population, and 
the region of the Diyala, whose inhabitants were of 
mixed stock, had already experienced this gradual change, 
but Sumerian art was to be shaken to its foundations. 

Two monuments stand out like beacons in this modifica- 
tion of style. (To describe the change as a ‘meta- 
morphosis’ would be an exaggeration; the Sumerian 
heritage is always apparent and left an indelible imprint 
from which it was impossible to escape altogether.) 
The first is the head, said to be that of Sargon (Plate 23), 
discovered in Nineveh, This sovereign, with his haughty 
profile and plaited hair, is astonishingly similar to the 
helmet of Meskalamdug from Ur (Plate 19), with the 
‘chignon’ raised above the nape of the neck, but now we 
have not a symbol but a living man. No longer do we find 
an inaccessible monarch closer to heaven than earth, 
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but a human leader determined to be obeyed, a man 
who knows how to enforce his will. Here is dignity 
and majesty; but we also see humanity as well. 

The second monument is the stele of Naram-Sin, fourth 
king of Agade. Once again this depicts a war scene and, 
of course, a victorious war. How much there is to be 
learnt from this, when we compare it with the Stele 
of the Vultures which deals with the same subject! Here 
the battle is depicted with fantasy and freedom of 
expression. Eighteen figures in violent action are dominat- 
ed by King Naram-Sin who wears a tiara, emblematic of 
godhood. This is no human battle, for the luminaries 
depicted at the summit of the rose-coloured sandstone 
block indicate that the gods are not absent but are 
intervening to grant victory to the faithful. It will be 
remembered that on the Stele of the Vultures, the rows 
of carvings depict the phases of the battle in chronological 
order. On the one side there are men; on the other, 
quite distinctly, the gods. Here we find two different 
conceptions, two different temperaments. The Sumerian 
attitude to art is methodical and constitutes a systematic 
analysis. In the Agadean stele we find an immediate 
synthesis and dynamism represented by a group of figures 
in action. 

A similar exuberance and realism persists in their gem 
engraving, which is some of the richest in all Meso- 
potamia. Here, as previously, we find the representation 
of religious and mythological subjects; but again we must 
content ourselves with a description of the works, since 
it is only with difficulty that we can decipher their exact 
significance—or even a plausible meaning—from existing 
texts, No engravers were ever more skilful in working 
on such a minute scale, They achieved with their burins 
the most astonishing little maquettes which need only 
to be enlarged to make into great pictures. 

Two new political developments were once more to 
change the Mesopotamian world. Agadean rule ended in 
complete anarchy. Records of the time state in a tone 
of utter disillusionment: “Who was king? Who was not 
king?” Central government was no more than a dream 
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and it is easy to believe that art was no longer able to 
rely on the support indispensable for its survival, that 
the economic conditions no longer existed for its develop- 
ment or even for its production. 

Invasion, too, contributed to the chaos. When a country 
is physically weak but materially wealthy, as was the 
plain of the Tigris and Euphrates, it becomes a source 
of temptation to those who consider themselves disin- 
herited, A nomadic people, the Guti, now arrived to take 
their share of the riches, but not for long. They lacked 
organisation and discipline and the old rulers soon took 
control again of the country which their ancestors had 
created. The neoSumerian era had arrived, a period 
which may rightly be regarded as a second golden age. 
Once again Mesopotamia possessed an all-powerful king- 
ship after a brief split between two cities, Uruk and Ur, 
both of which wished to be the cradle of a dynasty. 
Uruk at first seemed to be winning the day, with 
Utuhegal, but Ur brought this defection to an end in a 
campaign which lasted no more than a ‘week of years’, 
Ur was definitively assured of hegemony with its third 
dynasty. 

For somewhat more than a century (21242016 3.c.), Ur 
remained supreme. During this time two rulers emerged, 
Ur-Nammu and Shulgi (Dungi), and the latter in particular, 
occupying the throne for almost half a century, gave back 
to Sumerian civilization all its splendour and power. 

It is difficult to understand how Ur, whose authority 
was incontestable, was able to support the presence of 
another city, Lagash, not a hundred miles away, which 
was also the centre of an equally brilliant society, without 
engaging in a mortal conflict. It was in Lagash that there 
lived a wise man, Gudea, who never assumed the title 
of king, but was always content to remain a patesi (or 
ishak), that is to say a great princely priest. It would 
seem probable that it was because of a his self-denial 
that the land of Sumer was able to avoid an internal 
conflict which would have proved fatal to its existence. 

The NeoSumerians, like their ancestors, were inde- 
fatigable builders. All their cities were dominated by 
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ziggurats, whose origin, as we have already pointed out, 
lay in the high-terraced temples of the Sumerians. Now 
we find ourselves faced with these tiered towers, diminish- 
ing in size as they ascend. In the hearts of cities, they 
constituted a link between heaven and earth and were 
indispensable for the maintenance of terrestrial and 
celestial relations and thus assured man of fertility and 
fecundity. There can be no doubt that it was the ziggurats 
that inspired the story of the Tower of Babel in the 
Book of Genesis (Ch. x1, 1-9), but with one important 
exception. Instead of being an act of defiance cast at 
God, as the writers of Genesis maintained, the ziggurat 
was an act of faith, a hand stretched out to the empyrean. 
The ziggurat was essentially a religious monument, 
although until the Jast century ‘Chaldean’ pundits believed 
it to have been an observatory, or even, more prosaically, 
a high building constructed over the plain to provide 
citizens with a little fresh air during the hot season or 
on summer nights! 

These ziggurats were gigantic constructions, made, as 
is believed today, from prefabricated material, baked 
bricks of an overall size of between 32 and 45 cm. 
These were hollow and formed a sort of box containing 
a core of sun-dried clay. Thus the building could resist 
erosion without much difficulty, a hazard which was a 
serious menace to buildings faced with fragile materials. 
These impressive towers were ascended by one or more 
stairways—in the case of Ur, by three—to arrive at the 
temple on the summit, a shrine of welcome. Here pro- 
cessions of priests awaited the god descending from the 
heavens to accompany him to the shrine where he resided 
or manifested himself on the level of the city. In this 
way the city benefited by the god’s stay on earth 
and the country was assured fecundity and fertility. 

Every towns, as we have said, possessed its own ziggurat, 
but not all have remained in the same state of preserva- 
tion. That of Lagash has completely disappeared and 
not even its site has been discovered. On the other hand, 
the ziggurats of Nippur, Uruk, Larsa, Eridu and Mari 
have been preserved and the ruins of these cities are still 
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dominated by them. However, it is at Ur that the most 
spectacular of these towers is to be found, with its triple 
stairway, and although its upper storeys have disappeared, 
the effect is still impressive. 

As well as the ziggurats and temples, the remains of 
royal residences survive. Being at ground level, they have 
suffered more from destruction and the ravages of war. 
The best preserved and largest is at Mari, Covering an 
area of several acres, with hundreds of rooms and courts, 
it will long remain the most splendid example of eastern 
architecture dating from the end of the third and begin- 
ning of the second millennium. But even more than its 
size, it is its state of preservation, by far the best ever 
met with in any Mesopotamian city, which is so impressive, 

While architects were giving proof of their technical 
ability, artists were proving themselves in no way inferior. 
The neo-Sumerian period produced as much sculpture as 
earlier ones, but its style was undoubtedly more elegant, 
a fact due perhaps to the influence of the Agadeans who 
had softened the original Sumerian severity. Lagash was 
filled with statues, most of which were dedicated to 
Prince Gudea, of whom there are more than thirty 
portraits. Whereas most earlier sculpture was carved 
from gypsum, one of the very softest stones, sculptors 
now attacked harder and harder rock—calcite, steatite, 
dolerite and diorite, What tools did they use to achieve 
their masterpieces? And how did they achieve such an 
impeccable polish in which one can find no trace of the 
instruments employed? This still remains a mystery, 
but the results are there to see. Gudea is usually re- 
presented standing, more rarely seated, but always in 
an attitude of prayer with hands joined. There is, 
however, one exception, a carving in which he is re- 
presented holding a vase spouting water. The head with 
its smooth face and nutcracker chin, the prominent eyes, 
all breathe an air of authority, of a man master of 
himself and with the gift of command. Yet among all 
the long inscriptions engraved with such prodigality on 
his robe, there is never a word of war, never the 
slightest allusion to military conquest or force of arms. 
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His son and successor Ur-Ningirsu, showed less discretion. 
On the plinth supporting his statue we find depicted 
kneeling vassals holding in their hands baskets filled with 
tributes, and vanquished prisoners serving as footstool 
for their conqueror. 

The statuary of Lagash resembles that of Mari, by which 
it was probably inspired; in any case it is also in the 
neo-Sumerian style. Only in the costumes do we find 
any radical difference. The images of Puzur-Ishtar, Idi- 
ilum and Ishtup-ilum (Plates 24 and 25) are all re- 
presented in identical attitudes, with hands joined in 
prayer and bare feet, since they are treading on the holy 
ground of the sepulchre. However, there is one statue 
from Mari which deserves our particular attention, This 
is not the statue of a worshipper, devotee or governor 
but of a goddess, in the same pose as the statue of Gudea. 
She too holds a vase in her hands from which water, 
channelled through passages hollowed out in the interior 
of the statue, flows over her long robe on which are 
carved waves and fishes (Plates 26 and 27). 

We now come to another aspect of Sumerian art: mural 
painting. The finest example is to be found at Mari, 
where the palace, last occupied by Zimrilim, became the 
centre of pictorial decoration. In one of the courtyards 
and in several reception rooms in the residential quarters, 
decorations have been found whose composition is happily 
still almost complete, although the painting itself is in 
shreds, There is “The Sacrifice of Fire and Water” in the 
audience hall, “The Sacrifice of the Bull” on the wall of 
Court 106, and, most important of all, “The Panel of the 
Investiture”, undoubtedly a landmark in the history of 
art, which also serves as an example of the marriage 
of two cultures—Sumerian and Semitic. Sumerian art is 
apparent on a grand scale in the scenes representing 
Zimrilim before the goddess Ishtar; Semitic in the 
depiction of trees, some of which are stylised, others of 
which are rendered with astonishing realism, where men 
are seen climbing to the branches of a palm tree, from 
whose fronds there flies away a magnificent blue bird, 
no doubt frightened by the noise made by the approach- 
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ing climbers. In this painting we have that combination 
of hieratic and dynamic art, two currents which over the 
centuries motivated Mesopotamian art. It is difficult to 
understand how such a work of art has not only 
survived the destruction by fire in which the palace 
was ultimately destroyed, but thousands of years of 
inhumation. 

Do the works in metal and terra-cotta of this period 
compare with stone carvings both in the hardest and 
softest rocks? This was the great period which produced 
the bronze figurines by which rulers wished to preserve 
the memories of their reigns: figures of basket carriers; 
kneeling gods thrusting into the soil the nail which 
keeps evil spirits in the depths below; guardian lions at 
the doors of shrines, like those at the temple of Dagan 
at Mari. There are thousands of earthenware figures, 
some modelled in the round, others taken from a mould, 
all of which were later ‘fired’. These are of the utmost 
documentary value, because in this series we find not 
only representations of women with dulcimers or nude 
females, but also gods, warriors and animals and the 
first scenes of war to which this period was particularly 
prone and which heralded the disappearance of the 
Sumerians. 

Indeed, it was in the third dynasty that Ur saw its 
hegemony contested. A Semitic people had settled in Isin 
and the Elamites were at Larsa, a cause for great anxiety 
since neither now accepted the domination of their 
Sumerian neighbours. They founded powerful dynasties 
and engaged in a political game of alliances which still 
remain somewhat obscure to us today. At the close of 
the twentieth century B.c., Ibi-Sin, fifth king of the dynasty 
of Ur, was overwhelmed. Then came the era of Larsa, 
contemporary with the last phase of the palace of Mari. 
This was a period of prosperity and great artistic vigour 
which heralded the day when Babylon would control all 
Mesopotamia and the ancient country of Sumer. The 
people who had once held the leadership of the Eastern 
world were now definitely on the decline. There was no 
hope of their reestablishing themselves, for Hammurabi 
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(1792-1750 B.c.), the most powerful ruler of the first 
Babylonian dynasty, held out no hope to the heirs of the 
past. He held out no hope even to the kings of Isin or 
of Larsa, Semites like himself, who for a brief time had 
been his allies; and even less to Zimrilim of Mari, 
another Semite. 

The Sumerians now disappear from history. Only their 
language continued to be used, and this only as a ritual 
religious language. But the work of their minds and 
their hands has survived, an inestimable treasure which, 
thanks to archaeologists, has become part of the heritage 
of mankind. 
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